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States as such, and the Indian statistics given in the appendix, ought 
to have been reserved for a later volume in the series. The remainder 
of the text would then have fallen into its natural place after the account 
of prehistoric America. Many of the generalizations about the Indians 
are not sufficiently supported by the evidence adduced, and the estimates 
of the present Indian population in the United States conflict (pp. 342, 
359). In view, also, of the author's previous denunciation of the way 
in which the Spaniards treated the natives (p. 225), he seems uncon- 
sciously to have made out a pretty good case for the English and Amer- 
icans as practical exterminators of the aborigines (pp. 341-342), 
despite the very extraordinary remark about the " policy of the govern- 
ment " since " the time of John Eliot in 1650 " (p. 361). 

Passing now to the bibliographical appendix, the author states in 
his introduction to it (p. 370) that many valuable works have not been 
mentioned " for the reason that they are practically inaccessible to the 
general reader ". The omission seems to apply more especially to books 
in a language other than English. It might be queried indeed whether 
Dr. Avery has done wisely in rendering accessible to the general reader 
even by name the text-books, antiquated magazine articles, and useless 
works of the dilettante class which he has cited occasionally. Some of 
the more important works, also, are either out of print or else procurable 
only in a few great library centers. Nor are the lengthy lists of books 
so well arranged as they might be in order to stimulate readers to 
further investigation. The notes and references are numbered consecu- 
tively as a whole and alphabetically under each chapter-heading, without 
any direct allusion to the text. Even if the author has eschewed foot- 
notes, he could have devised some real connection between the specific 
statements of the text and the books he mentions in the appendix. And 
the cultured reader might like to know more than is vouchsafed about 
the relative value of the works he is advised to consult. As it stands, 
his reading is apt to be of the haphazard sort. 

William R. Shepherd. 

A Text Book of American History. By William Estabrook 
Chancellor. (New York: The Morse Company. 1904. Pp. 

653-) 

The novelty of this new text-book tends at first to create an interest, 
but the interest soon changes to amazement. Mr. Chancellor could 
perhaps defend some of his innovations, but it may be pardonable to 
point them out. Why begin the book with a five-page outline of Amer- 
ican history, of which the student is supposed to know nothing? The 
paragraph headings are as follows: " (1) The Age of Discovery and 
Exploration, 1492-1607. (2) The Amazing Success of Three Centuries, 
1607-1904. (3) Wars with the Red Men. (4) A Nation with a Repub- 
lican Constitution, 1787-1904. (5) The Early Expansion of the Repub- 
lic, 1773-1803. (6) The Terrible Question of the Negro Slaves was 
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Involved in that of the Right of a State to Secede, 1820-1865. (7) All 
Men Became Free and Equal before the Law, 1863-1870. (8) The 
Number and Wealth of Our People and the Extent of Our Empire. (9) 
The Purpose of the Study of Our Country's History is that We may 
become Wise as well as Loyal Citizens." There follow three pages on 
" Historical and Geographical Relations ", which open with the state- 
ment, " American History tells of — 1.", etc. — fifteen categorical state- 
ments in all about matters unrelated and in that form unintelligible to a 
school-boy. This is followed by seven suppositions as to how different 
our country's history would have been (1) if the Alleghenies ran east 
and west, (2) if the Mississippi river ran east, (3) if the Rockies were 
in the east, (4) if a mountain plateau separated the St. Lawrence basin 
from the Mississippi, etc. Now, we ask, why all this categorical 
arrangement of material that should be brought into the story at its 
proper place? Again, is this mass of information — the character of 
which we will not discuss — teachable? Can it be digested at a single 
pedagogical meal? Is the pupil at that stage of the study in any con- 
dition to understand such material? The suggestions to teachers have 
already been given — and they are curious enough to interest any teacher — 
therefore this matter seems intended for students. After this intro- 
duction, and without a word of the conditions in Europe, the trade with 
the east, or the reasons for a voyage to the west, the story of Columbus 
and his discovery is told. We cannot go on with this outline to the 
end, but at least one other peculiarity of the arrangement must be 
pointed out. After the chapter on the American Revolution there is 
a chapter called the " Story of Expansion " — thirteen curiously con- 
trived pages which tell of all annexations up to the present time, and 
this is followed by the story of the Confederation and the Constitution. 
The book may, in fact, be characterized as a categorical history of 
the United States. Some of the author's summaries, though rather too 
daring and unqualified, are suggestive and useful, as is that of the com- 
position of the Revolutionary party (p. 202). Limitations of space 
prevent our calling attention to all the errors, but a brief category will 
show their nature. Palos furnished two ships not three (p. 27), and 
not as an annual liability but as a particular one. Also Santangel lent, 
did not give, Columbus money; and it was not his own treasure but 
that of the Hermandad. The Cape of Good Hope was not discovered 
(p. 32) until 1487, not in i486. Waldseemuller did not know Ves- 
pucius (p. 35), and the latter was not a geographer. On page 204 
we find the erroneous statement that England taxed to pay the sum 
expended in defending Canada, but it was in fact for the purpose of 
defraying future expense. The comment on Franklin in the first line 
of page 229, and that on the French (p. 246), show utter ignorance of 
the French motives for aiding America. On page 245 " twenty-two 
thousand subjects hired of the Grand-Duke of Hesse-Cassel " is nearly 
double the actual number. The episode of Clark and the Kaskaskia 
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dance (p. 258) appears in spite of the ample evidence against it. The 
importance of the capture of the Serapis by Paul Jones is greatly exag- 
gerated (p. 270). But this sort of error is too frequent to be exhaust- 
ively presented. The proportions of the work are certainly not con- 
ventional, and we doubt whether the author can defend them. The 
book closes (part vi) with a medley of matter well worth while in its 
proper place, but here it is dumped in as a hodgepodge. Cities, cotton 
machinery, steamboats, railroads, canals, coal and iron, manufactures, 
agriculture, precious metals, banking, electricity, machinery, labor, cor- 
porations, capital, international leadership, wealth, incomes, instructive 
comparisons, disappearance of poverty, dissemination of knowledge, 
education, libraries, literature, lectures, art, fairs, national associations, 
physical training, philosophy, medical science, fraternal societies, relig- 
ion, franchise, America as a promised land, etc., etc., are treated in the 
order named. On the whole the book may be useful to a well-trained 
teacher as a suggestive handbook not to be taken too seriously. 

The American Nation: a History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume 1. European Background of American His- 
tory, 1300-1600. By Edward Potts Cheyney, A.M., Professor 
of History in the University of Pennsylvania. (New York and 
London : Harper and Brothers. 1904. Pp. xxviii, 343.) 
This is the first volume of Professor Hart's cooperative history, and 
the reviewer may perhaps be expected to discuss the undertaking in 
general. But he feels justified in leaving this to the devotees of Ameri- 
can history, and will confine himself to this volume, viewing it from 
the standpoint of the American student of European history. The title 
of the book is not a very precisely descriptive one, and is apt to raise 
expectations that cannot very well be satisfied. The author declares 
(p. 3) that "To set forth the conditions in Europe which favored the 
work of discovering America and of exploring, colonizing, and estab- 
lishing human institutions there, is the subject and task of this book", 
and forestalls criticism in large degree by declaring (p. xxviii) that 
he will deal " only with some of the most important and earliest of these 
European occurrences and conditions ". The book, he adds, " merely 
attempts to point out the leading motives for exploration and coloniza- 
tion, to show what was the equipment for discovery, and to describe 
the most significant of those political institutions of Europe which exer- 
cised an influence on forms of government in the colonies, thus sketching 
the main outlines of the European background of American history " 

(P- 4). 

It is of course unreasonable to look in such a brief sketch (315 pp.) 
for an exhaustive treatment of a very large topic, and the question that 
mainly concerns us is whether the selection of material here made is 
on the whole to be concurred in or not. The indefinite nature of the 
title and of the subject demands perhaps a full statement of the contents 



